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» THE RULE OE JUDGI N.G.—A SERMON. 
all rg “Luke vi. 87“ Jupcx not.” 

THERE has ever been a great propensity in mankind to sit in judg 
ment upon one apotlier,.and to tax with a censorious severity the mo- 
tives, character ‘and conduet,of their neighbours. The complaint is as 
old as the time of David,and probably much older, of them “ that speak 
grievous things,”—““whe whet their tongues like a sword, and shoot out 
their arrows, “even bitter words ;’”* and there seems not much reason to 
believe, if we may judgefrom the evidénce of common observation, that 
the world has grown, better in fhis particular; as it has grown older. 
We live in a’¢ensbrious ‘age ;.an age, in which license of.speech and 
of censure, seems the most used, if not the most useful, of the liberties 
which it boasts; and it is' nearly become true in fact, though uttered in 
fictién, “ Be thou as chaste a¥ ice, ‘as pure as snow, thou shalt notesca 
calumny.” In public and in priyate, the tongue and the pen, are alike 
busy with men’s characters and reputation ; and, considering that the 
theme is one of, itself so fruitful in just matter .of censure, seeing that 
none are absolutely pute, it may well be imagined that it does not fail 
to yield an abundant, harvest,of evil’spedking. 1n this crusade against 
character, none are allowed to escape. No eminence of station, no sa- 
credness of officé, no integrity of life, no privacy of retirement, can shield 
its possessor. . Men’s private walks and public haunts, their occupations 
and their recreations, their most indifferent actions and most solemn 
acts, are alike put to the qu@stion for miatter of.blame and cayil. And 
not only are their visible’ ctions thus broughtto the bar of judgment, and 
summarily condemned, ut the secret chambers of the bosom are ran- 


sacked with an inquisitorial scrutiny, and men’s thoughts and motives. 


dragged forth, arraigned and judged. Even theirreligious faith, and in- 
tercourse with heaven, and their condition in the sight of God, are sub- 
jected to a rude examination ; the secrets of the invisible world are pre- 
sumptuously ‘explored, gnd the judgment of the great day anticipated. 
And all this, too, not according .to any standard of right and propriety 
established by the laws of God and:good morals, by reason and expedi- 
ency,—but by the narrow measure of the private opinions and individ- 


oe and prejudices, of these self-appointed censors of the 


*Psalms xxxi. 18, lxiv.’3, xii. 4, 1. 20-xxv. 20. 
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The consequences of such rash inquests and bold criminations, may,ea- 
sily be apprehended, and are abundantly manifest, in the wrath, and 
clamour, the heart-burnings and bitterness, the reproaches and recrimi- 
nations, that are engendered by them, to the disturbance of the public 
peace, the destruction of private happiness, and the scandal of the Chris. 
tian name. eye see . 

As the abuses complained of lie, for the most part, beyond the reach 
and correction of human laws, the only remedy seems to be in an appeal 
to a higher tribunal, and a resort.to the ordinances of the Supreme Rn- 
ler, who can and will both judge and punish every transgression of His 
laws, and before whom every sinner, not excepting the boldest and the 
most secret, shal] stand without disguise, and without defence. 

The words of the Gospel are, “ Judge not.” In these most explicit 
terms, did our Divine Lawgiver, with his own mouth, forbid 5 abe 
and exercise of authority, by which men constitute themsélves rs 
of she character and conduct of theirfellow men. _ That we may_better 
understand the nature and extent of the prolnbition, and the wisdom 
which dictated it, let us proceed to consider,— o “Qa. Fe 

The true.comprehension of the precept ; and the limitations to, which 
it is subject. | , : | ¢: 

Taken in its largest extent, this precept compreliends all unauthoriz 
ed judgments of men’s conduct and characters; beth those formed in the 
mind, that is, opinions ; and those which may be expressed, that is, cen- 
sures. But as this wide construction might seem to limit within twonar 
row bounds the exercise of our minds, in relation to things whereon we 
must necessarily decide and judge, and to conflict with our other dv- 
ties, we learn, by further attention.to the subject, and to the use of 
Scripture language, that the precept has reference only to unfavourable 
judgments respecting others; the term, tojudge, being most commonly 
used in a bad sense, signifying to condemn, to pass sentenge, and the like;* 
as it is further explained by the. succeeding words of the text 
“condemn not.” But this likewise is subjéct-to still further limitation, 
seeing there are many things which we are by conécience, and b¥ Scrip. 
ture, taught and bound to condemn: and the prohibition must therefore 
be construed with a reference to such judgments only, as are unreason- 
able and unlawful. Subject to these necessary restrictions, which are 
plainly demanded by the nature of the casé, by reason, and the use of 

language, the import of the. text is sheogtanide be this, in short, judge 
not rashly, condemn not withgut cause, . 

The reasonableness and propriety of this precept, so explained, none 
will or can contest. And yet were we to leave it here, it would be of 
little avail. ‘The most censorious would probably think themselves shel 
tered under a fair extension of the license which it allows to censure, 
and the most uncharitable plead, in justificationof its grossest violations, 
a charitable construction of the condition which it prescribes. . None 
wouldallow their harshest judgments to be either rasi, or causeless. We 
must therefore enter into a further consideration of what judgments a 
allowed, and what forbidden, by the terms in question. J 

It may be stated, then, as a general rule, that we are authorized and 
permitted to judge, in all cases where that is requisite to the due dischargt 


“ Romans ii. 1. 
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of any known duty ; and. that we are not permitted to judge, wher- 
ever and whensoever it is not. so requisite: and’ this condition has refe- 
rence both to the mind and the tongue,—to opinions privately indulged, 
and to opinions peaiicly expressed. 

It allows us, in the first place, to form our opinions, that is, to judge, 
so it be fairly, though unfavorably, of the conduct and character of men 
with whom we mingle in society, or whose actions come under our no- 
tice. Weare not required to be totally indifferent spectators ofthe pur- 
suits of men—to shut our eyes, and stop our ears, against‘all that is pass- 
ing around us. ‘Our senses were 'given us for use, and it is our duty to 
profit by them in the acquisition of knowledge. And we cannot but 
form judgments and opinions of the things which we see and hear. Con- 
science, that moral arbiter of right andgwrong within us, will involunta- 
rily pass its sentence on-men’s actions, and we are bound to receive and 
to obey its decisions. The law. of God, tooyhas set up an invariable rule 
of duty, agreeably to which we are required to regulate our conduct. 
This likewise passes judgment on the deeds of men, and we are bound 
to acquiesce in its sentence. . Whatever comes clearly under its repro- 
bation, we may and must condemn. ‘We are taught by it to shun the so- 
ciety of the wicked, and therefore it is our duty to weigh in the balance 
the characters of those with whom we associate. But we are liable to 
errin the application of the rule, for want of that knowledge which is 
requisite to a correct judzment, and therefore there is need of great 
caution in this particular, lest we should be misled by appearances, to 
the indulgence of lasty prejudices and injurious opinions. 

And still more need is there of caution, when we extend this liberty of 
judging further, to the: public expression of the unfavourable opinions 
which we may have formed of others. This also is alowed bythe terms 
of the rule before prescribed, whenitis necessary, and required by duty. 
This condition applies to the several cases following : 

lt is applicable, first, when such censure is necessary to the ends of pub- 
lic justice. God has given power and authority to Magistrates to judge, 
and to censure, condemn, and punish evil doers, according to law and 
justice ; and, if duly’ called to the exercise of any judicial function, we 
are bound to discharge ‘it, to the best of our ability, without fear, ‘and 
without partiality. ° , 

The same principle of duty requires us, in like manner, to bear public 
testimony, on all proper occasions, and conformably to truth, of the bad 
character and conduct .of others, 86 far as we have knowledge of the 
sume, and as is requisite to the attainment of the ends of justice. ‘Thus 
our Lord, when arraigned before Caiaphas, challenged all those who 
tad heard his teaching, to testify, if they ktiew aught against him.* 

The same liberty of censure extends likewise to all cases where it 
may be called for by considerations of public or private good, though di- 
vested of an official character. 

Itconcerns the honour of religion and virtue, and the well-being of 
society, that notorious crimes and vices should be branded with infamy, 
and held up to public detestation and abhorrence. It becomes, there- 
fore, the imperative duty of every man to reprobate and denounce inthe 
Most decided terms, all acts of injustice, fraud, inhumanity, oppression, 


* John xviii. 28. 
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and the like; and to lift up his voice like a trumpet against all practices 
incompatible with decency and good morals. © To be sileut-here, would 
be treason against God and society. And, on the same principle; we 
are bound, on every fit occasion, and in a becoming manner, to e 

our censure and disapproval of the characters of those, whom we know 
to be guilty of such crimes, or addicted to such vicious practices, in or- 
der that all good men may be warned and put on their guard: against 
them. It is our duty to employ whatever influence we may possess, in 
this and every other proper way, for the repression of all that is inju- 
rious to the well-being of society ; and to endeavour by these, and other 
suitable means, as far as lies in our power, to create and maintain a pure 
state of public opinion, and a refined debvibitiey in the publi¢ mind, to all 
that is good, and virtuous, and henourable. 

The same principle of duty extends to the use of friendly admonition 
and reproof in private, for the reformation of our neighbour ; and to the 
exercise of all due authority and censure in the. social relations we may 
sustain, as parents, masters, guardians, sponsors, ministers, and the like. 
It is the duty of such to “ reprove and rebuke,”* as well as to exhort the 
objects of their charge, for the ends of correction and amendment, wher- 
ever these are necessary. 

In all the above cases, you perceive the liberty of judging is allowe- 
ble, within the prescribed limitations : we are permitted to form and ex- 
press our judgments of men and things, to censure and. condemn, 
whenever, and se faras, that is requisite to the due discharge of our duty 
in any public or private station. . 

Let us now consider some of the more prominent cases, in which the 
prohibition of the text applies—* Judge not ;” and these may be viewed 
with reference to the matter judged, and. the manner of judging. 

With respect to the first, it is manifestly forbidden to judge, and much 
more, to pronounce judgment, in matters that are heyond-or above our 
cognizance, and which we are not qualified to understand. Such are the 
dispensations of Providence in respect tomen. Worldy prosperity ot 
adversity is no criterion of the’favour of heaven ; and we have no might 

‘to judge men’s character's by their fortunes, or their enterprises by the 
measure of their success; to interpret calamiti@s as the judgments of 
God against those on whom they fall. In this‘manner did Job's friends 
judge him in his adversity ;+ and on the same ground, the Jews were 
ready to condemn those unhappy Gallileans, whose blood Pilate min: 
gled with their sacrifices, and those othér eighteen, on whom the tower 
of Siloam fell and slew them. And even of our blessed Lord it was fore- 
told, that he should be esteemed “stricken, smitten of God and afflict: 
ed; when “He was wounded for our transgressions, and’ bruised for 
our iniquities.’’} 

Equally unlawful is it to arraign men’s secret thoughts, and the motives 
of their actions, and to pass judgment on their religious character, and 
their spiritual state. These are matters which transcend our means 0 
knowledge, and therefore lie beyond our jurisdiction ; which the eye 
of God only can discern, and which he alone is qualified to judge. 

The same prohibition reaches further, to the outward visible acts and 
circumstances of men, and embraces all those particulars in respect © 


"2d Tim. iv. 2. tJob iv 7.—Luke iii. 1. 4. {Isa. lili. 4. 5. 
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them which do,not concern us. Such are their private personal affairs, 


— 
- 


their pursuits and amusements, their dress, equipage, and mamner of liv- 
ing, their individual] fri and differences, their piques and preju- 
dices, their harmless icities, and a multitude of othe iculars 


which affect only themselvesand their immediate associates. Yet these, 
trifles as they mostly are, and safe as one might think them all from cap- 
tious observation, these are the things with which the meddling world is 
in general so busy; these form the never failing theme of idle remark, 
and an inexhaustible subject of censorious judgments. Banish but these 
topics, if that were possible, and how many a loquacious tongue would 
be dumb,—how many hearts be spared the pain of anguished feeling, 


Free rs ee =_o& 


ii] ‘and how many a soul be saved the sin of needless, rash, malicious cen- 
sure. , a ; 
on And yet to these must we the fault, no less common, and 


equally forbidden by the text, of judging in respect to things ind 
in themselves ; things which are not proscribed by’ reason and good man- 
ners, nor prohibited by divine or human laws. Under. this condemna- 
tion fell the converted Hebrews, who differed respecting the obligation 
of the law of Moses, in regard to the distinctian of meats, and of eating 
sacrifices offered to idols, and of obserying certain festivals.* One par- 
ty thought themselves bound by the restraints of the law, and harshly } 
eensured their brethren, who thought otherwise, for using the liberty 
with which Clrist had. made them free; while thése last accuséd the 
others as weak and superstitious. Hence arose jealousies and recrim- 
inations. St. Paul condemned both parties, and established this rule, 
which is applicable to all,similar cases—* Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind ;”t but why dost thou jadge thy brother? or why 
dost thou set at naught thy brother? for we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ?” Let each determine for himself, according 
to his conscientious construction of the law of Christ, and under the re- 
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our 
the sponsibility of that account which he shall hereafter be required to ren- 
or der to God, and let him leave to others the same liberty. To do other- 
ight wise, would be to assume to ourselves an unaythorized jurisdiction over 
the our brethren, and to set up our own private opinions and prejudices as 
5 of the standard of right and wrong: Adopt the Apostolic rule, and how S i 
nds many boldyand presumptuous censors would be silenced—how many mf, 
vere needless, harsh, uncharitable judgments be cut off. - # ‘ 
mil: In all the eases which have now been stated, the prohibition of the ee 
wer text « pplies, on the ground that we are not required by any call of duty to \ : oy 
fore- judge in relation t» them. We may safely, and therefore should dis- fi ‘+s 
flict: creetly, suspend our judgment of the charagters and conduct of ‘men in ‘| 
| for respect to,these particulars, ~The matters in question are either secret 

and inscrutable, and therefore beyond our knowledge; or they are 
tives of mere private concern, or in themselves blameless * and in- f 
and diferent, and thereforé beyond our jurisdiction. Consequently, we bi 
ns of have no right or authority to judge them at all; muchiess to make them <) . 
- eye the theme of railing «..d reproach; or to bring them under the lash of mL. 

public censure and rebuké ; branding men for their misfortunes as the ; iP 
s and judgments of Providence, or denouncing them for their opinions and pur- ‘ 
ct 10 suits, as scandalous in their lives, hypocrites in their motives, profligates a: 

4 


* Rom. xiv. I. Cor. viii. 8. Coless. ii. 16. t Rom. xiv. 5. 10. 
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in principle, reprobates. in religion, sons of Belial, and. children of the 
Devil. Such censures are permissible to none; but they come with pe- 
culiar ill from religious lips; and if they who pronounce them are 
—which not always happen,—blameless themselves in the part- 
culars charged, yet they hereby prove themselves obnoxious to the not 
less heavy charge of ““bitterness, wrath, reviling,” and all the vices of, 
censorious tongue, as well as of a heart devoid of that charity, which “i 
not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil,—rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re. 
joiceth in the ttuth; beayeth all things,—hopeth all things,—endureth 
all things.” Let us “ follow after charity.” 

But further, the precept of the text has reference likewise to the 
grounds and manner of judging, as well as to the subject matter judged. ’ 
Admit there are many things worthy of censure and reprobation, and on 
which we may and must pass judgggent ; yet this should not be done 
without due deliberation, calm inquiry,.and sufficient proof. He who 
assumes the office of a judge, must he careful to discharge the office he 
undertakes. He must lay aside all prejudice and passion, and listen 
with an-impartial ear to all-that can be said, as well in behalf of the 
accused, as against him ;—he will sift and weigh the evidence on either 
side, and dismiss all hearsay tegtimony, and second hand reports; and 
he will not pronounce judgment before the accused has been openly and 
fairly tried, and fully heard in his defence, and his guilt is incontestibly 
established by competent witnesses, and sufficient proof. Ask your- 
selves, Christians, is this the mode of procedure by which you pass your 
sentence on the character and actions of your neighbour? And if not, 
do you not. stand convicted of rash and unjust judgment? “He that 
answereth a matter before he heareth it, it is,” saith the wise man, “2 
folly and ashame unto him.”* “Doth our law,” said Nicodemus, 
“‘ judge any man before it hear him, and know what he doeth?”’ No! 
but there are self-constituted judges, who pronounce off-hand, without 
law, and without hearing, and against reason, upon the weightiest mat- 
ters, and the dearest concerns of men, and condemn them to infamy and 
shame, upon the slightegg. breath of rumor, or the still more baseless 
ground of mere suspicion and surmise. But had they ever fé/t the pang 
which they inflict,—could they once but feel how deep and cureless are 
the wounds of envenomed slander, or even of causeless cengure and un 
justreproach, I trust they would abhor themselves, and learn to have 
some mercy on their neighbours. They would lament with tears, the 
cruel consequences of their thoughtless, inconsiderate, uncharitable judg- 
ments ; and resolve, by the grace of God, to curb their hasty tongues, 
we put a bridle on their lips, and henceforth to “speak the truth m 

ove.” . ‘ 

“«« Judge not,” then, Christians, “if you would not be judged : for with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.”+ Judge not the things which 
are too high, or too deep, for your cognizance ; judge: not the things 
which do not concern you ; judge not the liberty of your brethren ™ 
things indifferent, which are not forbidden by the law of God; judge 1 
at all their secret motives; and when your duty calls upon you to pass 


* Prov. xviii. 13. ¢ Matt. vii. 5. 2 
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your judgment in an other case, let it be your resolution and endea- 
“our to judge impartially, and without prejudice ; to judge deliberately, 
and without rash hasté ; to judge according to evidence, and not without 

f Ina word, judge charitably, as you would be judgéd ; and when- 
ever you are bound to condemn, let. the sternness of justice be temper- 
ed with that mercy, whereof we all Have need; and which God grant 
that we may all find, in the day when we shall stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
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VARIANA.—NO. 2." 


An old Missionary of our Church, (1761,) reported—* I had only 5 
communicants at Haster—the people-having been taught, by dissentirig 
ministers, that they must arrive at astate of perfection almost, before they 
can be worthy partakers of that holy sacrament.” Our Church invites, 
exhorts, persuades, remonstrates with men, to induce them, to come to 
the holy communion ; but do not too many Churches, by their doctrinal 
statemerits respecting it, erect a wall of terror round about this com- 
forting and edifying ordinance ? There is nothing new under the sun. 
In 1761, the Rev. Mr. Chandler wrote—* The Dissenters have become 
so charitable as to think there is no material difference between them 
and us, and such is the moderation of some Churchmen, as to return the 
compliment as far as they can.” It was a remark of Warburton, which 
facts since his time corroborate, that “‘ Christianity, unsupported by in- 
stitutions, runs either into mysticism or fanaticism.” 

The obligations of civil government to the Christian religion are ob- 
vious. “ The result of the West India emancipation, (remarked a Mem- 
ber of Parliament,) will be discord and evil, ¢f there be not opposed the 
— which the ‘ Society for Propagatingythe Gospel,’ can bring to 

ar.” , 

No evidences of the depravity of human*nature, are more striking or 
more painful than the mistakes respecting, and the perversion of true 
religion. The desire or taste for society, for eloquence, for excitement, 
(not dissimilar from the relish for the drama,) is constantly mistaken for 
the desire or taste for ‘‘ communion with God ;” and the practices of the 
fanatic, inconsistent not merely with common serise, but with common 
honesty, are regarded and adopted as the dictates of a reasonable, holy, 
and pure faith. We do not speak of hypocrites, but of men sincere and 
well disposed in the main, and while we lament their errors and their 
faults, and our own errors and: faults on the same subject of religion, our 
faith in it is confirmed by these results, for that religion tells us the mind 
is darkened and the heart desperately wickedby reason of the fall of 
Adam, of the original transgression, and still more darkened is the mind 
and more perverse is the heart, by reason of actual transgression—by 
man living in sin, adding daily sin to-sin. 

Because St. Paul, I, Cor. i 17, sfys, “Christ sent not to baptize but 
to preach,” some make preaching the all-important duty of a minister ; 
and they do not mean reaching in its general sense, as synonymous 
with teaching, (which includes reading the lessons, catechising, ‘&c.) 


* No. | eppedred in October, 1835. 
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but in its limited sense, as referring to the delivery of sermons. “Now 
their notion is not at all favored’by the text above, ‘for St. Paul is’ there 
referring to his special office as an inspired teacher ; hot to his human 
learning and eloquence, but to his gift of divine inspiration. Hence 
Greek expositors say, his great business was not to bageiib, which is 
to-any who is admitted to sacred orders, but to preach the gospel, whi 
requires (that is, preaching as St. Paul did) a divine revelation and gre 
assistance of the power of God. Hence Peter (says Dr. Whitby.) him. 
self preaches to Cornelius and his kinsman, but commands them to be 
baptized by others. (Acts x. 48.) These had authority to baptize, by 
not to preach with ¢he inspired authority, which St. Peter had ; though 
they could preach as other duly ordained, though not inspired teachers 
can and do. ; es , 
‘A late writer in the Protestant Episcopalian, adverting to the condi- 
tion of Virginia, says::—‘* What connexion there may be between her 
present depression, and the existence of an iniquitous act which legali- 
zes ‘sacrilege, (the law which confiscated the glebes,) may be profitably 
considered, by those who think of the fearful import of the question 
“ will a man rob God ?”” r 

Formalism and fanaticism, are both “ zeal without knowledge.” The 
fornier is all body, the latter all heart : whereas true retigion has to do 
with the mind the heart, and the body. The formalist is content with 
a mere external service, and makes religion to consist in utterance, gen- 
uflexion, and church-going. The fanatic makes religion to consist in 
yielding to impulse which at one time commands and at another time 
forbids the homage of the body, and is at all times utterly heedless of 
reason and revelation. True religion worships God with the body, the 
spirit, and the understanding also,—the understanding enlightened by 
the word, and sanctified by the grace cf God. The fanatic consoles hin- 
self that he is pot a formalist, but herein he is mistaken, for ifhis impulse 
sometimes despises forms, it at other times makes him the most scrupv- 
lous in complying with them, But why should we lean to either error! 
Why not serve God as he has enjoined, with the heart, the mind, and 
the ‘strength, or, in other words, render to him the homage of our feel- 
ings, Of our understanding, and of our corporeal powers.? 

It is a consoling thought, in reflecting on the want of unanimity among 
Christians, who ought, in mind as well as in heart and strength, to pre- 
sent a phalanx to the cOmmon enemy, to remember that on One point 
they are unanimous, viz.—the truth of the Bible ; that in this respect, 
the prayer in our communion office, that “ those who do confess God's 
holy name, may agree in the truth of his holy word,” and to the same 
effect, in the collect for St. Mark’s day, hes been answered. But is the 
Bible our only common gfound tI am induced to hope that “ the creed, 
thé Lord's prayer, and the ten commandments,” will become more and 
more a common standard of Christians, from the fact that they have been 
incorporated with several catechisqms of various denominations. The 
celebrated Dr. Watts annexes them to one of his catechisms. 

“Ts it right (asks a Christian lawyer) in a rich man to give property (0 
increase the pride and responsibility of those who are already rich " 
Few consider the responsibility which attends the possession 0 wealth, 
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and that that grows. with this, Certainly this consideration ought, not 
ot only to reconcile a man to a state of mere competence, but to make him ip 
24 hesitate to desire riches, and to check his ardour and efforts in the en- ‘. 
= deavor to raise himself to a condition of increased wealth, which will I 
assuredly bring with it cares and moral dangers. Dr. Watts prefers the 
expression change of natureto change of heart, so do 1; hesays, “ I must 
- vay to God to change my sinful nature.” : 
- Uncharitableness, a prominent mark of it, says Watts, is “When I 
4 can’t have good thoughts, nor speak well of nor wish well to one not of 
be my party.” Persons of contrary parties may have many deserving qua- if 
"t lities, and be werthy of one another's love. ii iff 
g i 
TS, FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. } ; . ii : 
di- LECTURES OF A PASTOR. at : 
her Lecture LX,—The Internal Evidences of the Bible. ‘Ba . 
" Anexternal evidence of truth, is one deduced from circumstances fam 
ly separated from the truth itself. _Tifis a miracle and a prophecy are ex- Ryd 
a ternal evidences that the Bible has God for its author. An internal evi- ey 
he denct of truth is one deduced from circumstances connected with the ie 
| 4 truth itself, and indeed insepavable from it. Thus the contents of the te. 
h Bible are internal evidences of its divine origin. The contents of the 
Bible may be considered as a whole ; in detail ; and by comparison of one t 
od part with another ; and thus we shall have three classes of internal tes- Le 
7 timony; the first class will bring to our view the remarkable fitness of ' 
“f the Bible for its declared design, viz.—instruction in divine truth for f | 
. all mankind ; the second class.will shew the conformity of its various ° ‘Ot 
ra truths, both speculative and practical, to right reason, still reason could — } ie 
7 never have discovered them, although, as soon as made known, she f 7 } 
Ise promptly recognizes and cannot but assent to them ; and the third class ; ) 
will mark coincidences in the general design of the many books of Scrip- 
* ture, and in innumerable particulars, which could not be, if truth did not 
ve preside over the whole, and each and every part. | 
‘el L The declared design of the Bible, was tginform man of his desti- i 
ny and his duty, or in other words, of the happiness and misery set be- . : 
- fore him, and of the means‘of securing that and avoiding this. Now, if 7 
- this design be carried out, In a manner satisfactory to the unsophisticat- Bi 
ra ed understanding—if the instruction on these high points seems, almost Pils 
ot on its first reception, to correspond with what we might have expected 4 
t —to be pertectly consistent with our natural notions of the attributes fe | 
am of God—of the character and condition of mankind—the Bible must ‘ful 
the pea itself to us from its inherent qualities, and prior to all consi- 
ed, a of the exterior testimony in its favor which it can produce. : F 
x bs € do not mean now to go into detail. But let any man read the Bible a. 
a : rough, and then ponder such questions.as these :—Is it not probable, 
he ata good God would instruct his human creatures, (seeing they are ig 
80 capable of undeérstanding, and yet so uninformed, and so much in ie ; 
to caine * being misiaformed,) as to their happiness both in time and in i) | 
. ernity Presuming that He is disposed to instruct—is the Bible His f 
i, "The Lecture VIII. was printed in the Gospel Messenger for July, 1835—the seven h 
Preceding lectures in previous numbers. Pe 
GOS, MESS. VOL. XIII. 14 f ' 
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work? Had I néver seen this blessed book, and were I to set a con- 
sidering what such a book, coming from God, and for man, on su jects 
of paramount importance, would probably contain, could | conceive of 
one more worthy of his wisdom and goodness and justice and truth, and 
better adapted to its purposes, and to those creatures who are to use it, 
than is this Bible? Sueh inquiries we think would be useful, and 
would result, as indeed they often have, in a conviction that the study of 
the Bible itself, with a mind unprejudiced and solicitous to know the 
truth, almost unavoidably leads to the acknowledgment of its divine 
original. 

But farther, the Bible was intended for man in all ages—for all men, 
young and old—the savage and the sage, the deeply ignorant Hottentot, 
and the highly intellectual Locke or Newton. Is ¢his part of its design 
also carried out or fulfilled satisfactorily? Consider whether any mortal 
ever has written or probably could write a book that would interest and 
instruct all men, not his cotemporaries merely, but his kind inall changes 
of society, as long as the earth lasted. This internal evidence of its 
more than human origin, is thus adfnirably set forth in-Dr. Channing’s 
Dudleian lecture, 1821 :—‘ The doctrines: origmally proclaimed to the 
poor and illiterate, by men unskilled in all human seience, have subslued i 
the will and enlightened the understandings of such men as Newton, t 
Pascal and Hale.” * * * * “Since its introduction, human na- ¢ 
ture has made great progress, and society experienced great changes; 


and, in the advanced condition of the world, Christianity, instead of los- b 
ing its application and importance, is found to be more and more con- ti 
genial and adayited to man’s nature and wants. Men have outgrown tr 
‘the other institutions of that period when €hristianity appeared, its phi- hi 
losophy, its modes of warfare, its ‘policy, its public and private econo- al 
“my; but Christianity has never shrunk as intellect has opened ; but has di 

al 


always kept in advance of man’s faculties, and unfolded nobler views in 
proportion as they have ascended. The highest powers and affections in 
which our nature has developed, find more than adequate objects in this 
religion. Christianity is indeed peculiarly fitted to the more improved 
stages of society, in the more delicate Sensibilities of refined minds, and “| 
especially to that Roveatncine with the present state which always 
grows with the growth of our moral powers and affections. As men ad- 
vance in ciylization, they become susceptible of mental suffering, to which 
ruder ages are strangers; and these, Christianity is fitted to assuage. 
Imagination and intellect become more restless ; and Christianity brings 
- them tranquillity, by the eternal magnificent truths, the solemn and w- 
bounded prospects, which it unfolds. This fitness of our religion to are 
more advanced stages of society than that in which it was jntroduced, to 





wants of human nature, not then developed, seems to me very striking. bee 
The religion bears the marks of having come from a Being who perfect- they 
ly understood the human mind, and had power.to provide ‘for its pr ae 
gress. ‘This feature of Christianity is of the nature of prophecy. It is viel 
an anticipation of future ard distinct ages; and When we consider sm 
among whom our religion sprung up, where but in God can we find an brin 
explanation of this peculiarity ?”’ form 
I]. Under the second class of internal testimony, viz.—the conform! reste 
Vert) 


ty of the various truths in the Bible to the views of right reascn, W° 
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have to notice both the doctrines and the precepts which it inculcates, 
They bear on their. front the stamp of truth, st it is scarcely necessary 
to do much more than name them. There is the doctrine of a se//-erist- 
ing being, which is now almost universally received, so obviously rea- 
sonable is it, and so much clearer of difficulty,than any other ‘supposi- 
tion that can be made, and yet there was a time when the absurd theory 
ofa self-existing creation, or an eternal succession of things, had many 
yotaries. There is the doctrine of the divine unity, for which we are 
indebted to divine revelation, for if a man could havé@ arrived at a kno w- 
ledge of it by his unassisted reason ; why did he not? why was the p lu- 
rality of Gods received by almost all nations except the Jews? The 
great truths of the perfect goodness and justice of Gods—has not reason in 
yain endeavored to clear them of all‘ objections, and how could they have 
been cleared, but by the revelation, of a day, in which God will judge all 
mankind—of the fall of man, the cause of his suffering condition, and 
of the mission of Christ, exemplifying the unparalleled love of God. 
The doctrines of man’s immortality, and of his accountability, both here 
and hereafter, that is, of God’#moral government,—what imperfect and 
indeed erroneous notions have been, and are still, entertained respect- 
ing them, for want of that Bible which has vindicated and elucidated 
then! But there are two doctrines in particular, which reason never 
could have dreamed of, and yet she cannot but receive them, for which 
we are wholly and solelyindebted to the revelation we have in the Bi- 
ble,—I mean the doctrines of atonement by the Son of God, and of sanc- 
tification by the holy Spirit pf God. _ Here then are no less than eight 
truths, of the greatest importance, of which reason could have given us 
no, or few, glimmerings, which the Bible has made clear to the feeblest 
and least cultivated understanding. Whois the man, when and where 
did he live, who brought to light these truths, which no other man was 
able to do, although so many men have exercised their minds on these 
infinitely momentous topics | Have we not here, irrefrayable testimo- 
ny that “all Seripture js given. by inspiration of God!” But we must 
dwell a little on thig bran¢h of Our subject—first as to the atonement. 
“In what way (says Horne,) gue/ty and depraved creatures can be deliv- 
ered from wickedness and punisument, and restored to goodness and fe- 
licity, is one of the most deffcult, as it is one of the. most important ques- 
tions, which can employ the mind. “‘ God is justly displeased: how shall 
he be reconciled? Guilt makes man afraid of God: how shall the cause 
of fear be removed! Depravity makes man averse to intercourse with 
(od: how. shall his seutiments and disposition be changed?” These 
are all difficulties which natural religion cannot resolve ; and concern- 
ing which it is utterly silent. Repentance. and reformation have 
been considered by many as fully sufficient to banishvall these evils; but 
they have no countenance for their opinion, from the course of God’s 
moral government. A debauchee repents bitterly and sincerely’ of his 
vicious excesses; but repentance does not heal his diseased body ; “ he 
is made to possess the sins of his youth ;” andthe fatal effects of his vices 
bring him to an early-gravé. The gamester,repents of his folly, and re- 
forms his conduct ; but his penitence and reformation do not procure the 
restoration of his lost estate; and he spends his rema ning yeirs in po- 
verty and want. “By imitating, men testify their approvation of the di- 
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vine conduct, in their ideas of distributive justice. - The murderer ig sein. 
ed, and led to the tribunal of the judge. professes to be ent, 
and there is no reason to question his sincerity. But do any think that 
his penitence should arrest the arm of the righteous law? He is cop. 
demned, and suffers death. If then the sentiments of men, confirming 
the conduct of God, proclaim the insufficiency of repentance to atone 
for iniquity, no rational hope can be entertained of its eflicacy. We 
must look to another quarter: but where shall we look ? An extraor- 
dinary interposition of the Supreme Being appears necessary, and also 
a revelation of his will to give us information on the subject. Though 
it would be presumption in us to name every thing that a revelation will 
contain, we may say with confidence, it will be full and explicit as to the 
ardon of sin, and the method of a sinner’s reconciliation with God, 
hese are indispensably requisite. The New Testament does not dis- 
appoint Our wishes or gur hopes: it enters fully into all these difficulties, 
and proposes a remedy for every evil which we feel. T'he doctrine of a 
mediator, and of redemption through him, presents itself to our eyes in 
every page ; and forms.the very core ofthe Christian religion. Thus, 
what men had in all ages wished for in vain,—an atonement for sin, 
(which conscience ‘and their natural notions of divine justice taught them 
to be necessary)—the sacred books point out in the death of Jesus; 
which, in consequeuce of the dignity of his person, our reason perceives 
tu have been of sufficient value to expiate the guilt of innumerable mil- 
lions. The reality and extent of the atonement or satisfaction made to 
divine justice by Jesus Christ, are set fogth in the Scriptures in the 
strongest and most explicit language that can be conceived. Thus, he 
is said to have died ror ws, to BEAR our sins, to be a PROPITIATION for our 
sins, and to PURCHASE, REDEEM, 07 RANSOM us with the price of his blood.” 
as to sanctification, the same author says, “In the Gospel we find the 
best principles of comfort and refreshment to the-soul, under all the 
calamities and afflictions of life, as well as a rich magazine of all things 
proper for the sanctification of our souls, and our. most successful advan- 
ces intrue piety. In the Scriptures we see that the Divine Spirit is 
ready with his mighty aids to assist, enlighten, and strengthen our spir- 
its in proportion to our sincere desires and endeavours after godliness; 
and there we are directed every day and at all times, to seek unto God, 
through Christ, by fervent and believing prayer, for bis guidance and 
rotection, and are assured that we shall never seek his face in vain. 
or Jesus Christ, having reconciled us to God, sanctipies the hearts of 
true believers by the Holy Spirit, in order to enable them to periorm 
their duty, and to continue in the favor of God. We are chosen to sil- 
vation, through sancriricavion of the spirit, (2 Thess. ii, 13.)and through 
SANCTIFICATION Of the spirit unto obedience. (1 Pet. i. 2.)” 


: — 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





al’s New Testament.—Mr. Bagster, Paternoster Row, London, 
has just published, in one volume, octayo, a reprint of Tyndal’s trans 
lation of the. New Testament, made inthe time of-Henry VIIL., and first 
published in 1526. The copy from which Mr. Bagster reprints, is sal¢ 
to have been originally possessed by Queen Anne Boleyn, and thus ” 
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have escaped destruction when the whole ofthe edition was burned at 
St. Paul’s Cross, The language of the translation is said to be but little 
obsolete, and unrivalled “in point of perspicuity and noble simplicity, 
propriety of idiom and purity of style.” 





A Serious Call to a devout and holy life, adapted to all orders of Chris- 
tians. By Rev. Wu1tam Law, A. M. A new edition, carefully revised 
and abridged, by Howarp Matcom, A. M. Boston, published by Wil- 
liam D. Ticknor, 1835. 1_vol. 12 mo. pp. 336.— We cannot but express 
our reprobation of the practice daily becoming more common in the 
United States, of taking an English book of high value and reputation, 
and cutting it down to the sectional or other narrow notions of the edit- 
or, and sending it forth to the American public. If we are to have 
English books republished among us, let them be kept entire and un- 
mutilated. Let them not, by omissions and needless and injurious 
abridgments, be made to speak a language, and to inculcate doctrines, 
which their authors never intended. Let them got, when-written b 
sound members or able ministers of the universal Church of Christ, be 
made to speak the language, and tacitly and apparently at least to up- 
hold the cause of schisms and sects. If an editor disagrees from the opin- 
ions of his author, his proper method #s to state his objections in notes ; 
and thus, to send forth together the unchanged sentiments of the origi- 
nal author, and his own confutation of them. If he is unable or unwil- 
ling to do this, he discovers a weakness and want of eonfidence in his 
cause, which may well awaken suspicion that all is not right. That must 
be a bad cause, and those but Jesuitical supporters, where the party 
must be supported by retrenchment and concealing or expunging all 
that marked an author as belonging to the Church, and as approvihg 
and practising, guod ubique et semper—what has been received and prac- 
tised in all ages, and every where in her bosom,—what has been hal- 
lowed by the approval of saints and martyrs of old. 

_ Tue practice, which we thus feel called upon to condemn, is equally 
injurious to literature and religion. No man’s literary reputation is 
safe, if any one, who chovses may edit his works, after his death, when 
his own voice can no longer be heard in his own defence, and by a pro- 
cess of mutilation and expunging, may make them appear far other than 
they are. The omission of a single paragraph, will, sometimes, by leav- 
lng out some necessary limitation, explanation, or restriction, material- 
ly alter the character and effect of a whole chapter or even of a whole 
work. Much more, if the process be systematically carried gn through» 
out a book. How bald and disconnected and untenable, may almost 
any proposition be made to appear, if, deprived of its beginning, its 
middle or its end, the disjointed extracts ih almost every periodical, (we 
fear, also, sometimes in our own, though this from necessity,) will but 
too often show. We intend only so much of these remarks for the case 
of the Reverend gentleman mentioned below, as he himself might feel 
applied properly and justly to him. For him personally, the recollection 
ol pleasant intercourse in by-gone years, has left on our minds no feelings 
but those of respect for his talents and piety, and regard for his person- 
al worth. But we beg of him to desist from the practice of mutilating 
standard authors of other eommunions, and sending them forth to the 


teligious world, divested of every expression by which they might be 
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known not to be Baptists, We have no disposition to renew on him 
the virulent warfare, (we say virulent, though it was justly provoked, 
on account of the spirit, with which it was carried on,) which was waged 
on him some years since, by the Romanists, on ocgasion of the publica. 
tion of his edition of Thomas.a Kempis. In all controversy, in which 
we may feel ourselves called upon to engage, we hope to show a tem- 
per more in accordance with the characteristic moderation of our Church, 
and the precepts and example of our blessed Lord. But we were not 
‘willing to see one of our best and most pious authors, stripped of his 
Churchmanship, and sent forth in the garb of a body of Christians, who 
would not have admitted him to their communion, and whu have little 
right to appropriate to themselves, or to pervert, in however small a de- 
from their original purpose, his excellent works. The.paragraphs 
which follow, are from the Episcopal Recorder. 
We have taken up an English edition of Law’s Serious Call, 
and noted a few passages in different parts for comparison with 
Mr. Malcom’s edition. The ‘result is mortification and sorrow, 
that a Christian minister should be found to combine such pro- 
fessions with such a practice as o¢curs in the present.’ publica- 
tion. We find much expunged, which is by no means redundant, 
and which we are persuaded: “the great bulk of Christians” would 
highly esteem, and much more which is repugnant only to. those who 
dislike the peculiarities of the Church of which Mr. Law was a minister. 
To these he naturally alludes, though in an incidental manner, but such 
allusions are seldom permitted to remain, and they are sometimes ex- 
pufiged in a manner for which there cannot be the shadow of an apolo- 
gy. For instance, in the 10th chapter of the “ Serious Call,” the author 
dilates at some length upon the traits of character, which the reader 
will admit as becoming in a bishop, urging the adoption of the same as 
equally proper in men of other orders. “If you say that a bishop must 
be an eminent example of Christian holiness,’’ &c. is the remark of the 
author. (n the Boston edition it reads, “ If you say that a menzster must be,” 
&c.* and a similar alteration is made in several successive paragraphs. A 
similar change occurs in the 4th chapter, where the author says: “ An- 
gels as angels in their heavenly ministrations, but men as men, women 
as women, bishops as bishops, priests as priests, and deacons as deacons.” 
In the Boston edition, “‘ men as men, women as women, ministers as mi- 
nisters,‘and deacons as deacons,”’ &c.t . 
- Another class of omissions are such as the following passage, which is 

@iso to be fpund in the 4th chapter of the original work: “ For though 
these tempers are qost odious and criminal in clergymen, who besides 
their baptismal vow, have a second tirae devoted themselves to God,” Ke. 
The whole of this paragraph, together with the three which precede it, 
is omitted, and so alsoin other places where there is a reference to bap- 
tism, according to the usage ofthe Church of England. 

We have noticed several omissions of this description, which it is un- 
necessary to detail. One of a different character is too remarkable to 
be passed over in silence. The 14th chapter of the Bostonedition thus 
concludes ; “ Hoping that you are convinced of the necessity of rising 
early to prayer, I shall proceed to lay before you a method of daily 


* Pp. 112, tP. 45. See also p. 269. 
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prayer.” Chapter 15, immediately proceeds: “ The first thing you are 
to do when you are upon your knees,” &c. Between these two sen- 
tences there are, in the genuine work, nine paragraphs, all of which are 
omitted in the Boston edition. Oftheir tenor and the candid manner in 
which the author treats his subject, the reader may judge by a quotation 
from the second and third. The author says: 

“You will here find some helps how to furnish yourself with such 
forms of prayer as shall be useful to you. And if you are such a profi- 
cient inthe spirit of devotion that your heart is always ready to pray in 
its own language, in this case I press no necessity of borrowed forms. 

“For though I think a form of prayer very necessary and expedient 
for public worship, yet if any one can find a better way of raising his 
heart unto God in private, than by prepared forms of prayer, I have no- 
thing to object against it, my design being only to assist and direct such 
as stand in need of assistance.” 

But this is not all. A paragraph containing similar counsel, a few 
pages beyond this, is also omitted by Mr. Malcom. Passing on with 
the running titles, which he has placed at the head of each page, we find 
at page 186 an indication of the subjects which Mr. Law there introdu- 
cesas “ Childish forms of Prayer—Strange infatuation.” Tothese titles 
in themselves we do not object, as they point to the censure passed upon 
an old man, who, while he studied improvement in all worldly matters, 
continued to pray “ in that little form of words which his mother used to 
hear him repeat,” when a child, ‘ And how miserably,” the author re- 
marks, “do many people more or less imitate this conduct.” In what 
will the reader suppose this imitation, this “‘ strange infatuation,” to con- 
sist? If he be acquainted only with Mr. Malcom’s edition, and not con- 
versant with Mr. Law’s opinions elsewhere expressed, he will very na- 
turally apply the censure to forms of prayer im general, Mr. Law’s opin- 
ions on this subject, are distinctly expressed in his book only a few. pa- 
ges previous to these remarks, but in the Boston edition they are “ ez- 
punged.” Does it not then pervert the meaning of the author to a sense 
precisely opposite to that which he really designed to express ? 





An Inaugural Address delivered in the Chapel of Morrison College, No- 
vember 2, 1835. By the Rev: Tuomas W. Cort, D. D. President of 
Transylvania University. Lexington, (Ky.) Clarke & Co.—We may 
surely rejoice that two such advocates of religion and the Church are 
numbered among its faculty—as the Rev. Dr. Coit, of Massachusetts, its 
President, and Dr. Esten Cooke, Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Physic. The latter was for many years a membeg of the Methodist 
Church, but upon examining the subject, became eonvinced of the 
claims of Episcopacy. His well known essay on the subject, is a can- 
did, calm, and convincing view of the whole controversy. We doubt 
not that these two distinguished individuals, are to bear an important 
part, in fixing the destinies of Kentucky. We have an earnest of their 
powerful and salutary influence, in their first publications, since becom- 
ing connected with the College—an Inaugural Address, by Pres. Coit, 
and an Introductory Lecture, by Dr. Cooke. Their aim is one, to es- 
tablish the connection of science and religion—one in reference to sci- 
*nce in general, the other to medical science in particular. We quote 
‘single paragraph from the Address : 
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* It seems most strange, that illumination of intellect should lead jt 
astray from the great Source of all light; and yet we know, in the sig. 
nificant phrase of the poet, that there is a light “ which leads to bewil. 
der and dazzles to blind. Science learns a little of what may be known, 
learns a little more than turba sine romine which surround her, and forth. 
with she thinks the whole horizon of knowledge in view, and that’ she 
need know no more. Alas! how incongruous and dishonoring the per. 
suasion, that the science of this world should make its votaries think the 
science of another, visionary or fruitless. This life is but the childhood 
of existence : death, as one has beautifully expressed it, is but the dying 
of all that is mortal, that nothing but life may remain. O surely we 
caunot know enough for ourselves, if we would know that only which 
will last us for but three score and ten brief years; and He‘who made 
us, was. for once untrue to his wisdom, if He formed us so, that all we 
know of his works should keep us aloof from himself, and make us for. 
get the dignity-of our origin, and the glory to which such an origin may 
bid us aspire.* Yes, it is a solecism to imagine science and religion in- 
compatible : in its true sense, one is but the elder sister of the other. 
It is a grievous solecism; by the great names of Copernicus and Eras- 
mus, of P ascal and Kuler, of Bacon and Hale, of Kepler and Newton, 
of Aguessau,t Haller and Locke—laymen every one of them—l1 pro- 
nounce itso. O ye sons of light, and wisdom and glory, how, when ye 
bring your highest honors to the footstoo] of Him who made you, and 
made you what you are, how does your homage put to shame that cold, 
imperturable pride, which forbids a generous acknowledgment of indebt- 
edness to the Fountain of all knowledge, truth, virtue and joy.  Flatte- 

may render such pride purple and fine linen: sincerity must ordain it 
sackcloth and ashes.} 

‘« Be it not then our melancholy mistake to suppose, that because our 
native powers and education may give us, so to speak, a wider range in 
the universe, and allow us to walk abroad whither others cannot follow, 
over the boundless realms of the ever and every where reigning King, 
that therefore we are privileged to wander away from Him with freer 
license. This were a monstrous perversion of liberty, given as a boon 
to make us happy and useful, and kindly promotive of the happiness and 
usefulness of others. Science should be but a new tie, te bind us to the 
great centre of creation, the throne of universal intelligence and love ; 
and-all that we may know of this world, should only make us willing, 
and anxious and gratified, to know all that we may of another, whose 
dawn will erelong break. There is nothing but a presaging conscience, 
nothing but the fgrebodings of unforgiven transgression, to make the 
dim future dreadful; there is every thing else to make it full of sweet 
hope and assuasive promise.” 


* A philosopher once expressively compared the knowledge of the human and of the 
divine mind, with the light in a drop of dew, and with that which fills the solar syste™. 
And yet science, when selfish, would confine us to the light of the reece 


t The célebrated Chancellor of France, who “never passed a day from his childhood 
without reading some part of the Holy Scriptures ; and he was often heard to say, that 
it was the balm of his life.” —New Biog. Dict. i. 151. 

¢ Omne animi vitium tanto conspectius in se 
Crimen habet, quanto major, qui peecat habetur.—Juvenal. 
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SELECTIONS. 


THE EVILS OF WEALTH. 
From South’s Sermons. 





’ 
th. 1. Excessive, immoderate cares. .The very management of a great 
she estate, is a greater and more perplexing trouble, than any that a poor 
= man can be subject to. Great riches superinduce new necessities ; ne- 
the cessities added to those of nature, but accounted much above them; to 
pod wit, the necessity of pomp, grandeur, and a suitable port in the world. 
—e For he, who is vastly rich, must live like one who is so; and whosoever 
Me does that, makes himself thereby a great Host, and his house a great Inn ; 
lich where the noise, the trouble, and the charge is sure to be his, but the 
ade enjoyment (if there be any) descends upon the persons entertained by 
ae him; nay, and upon the very servants of his family, whose business is 
for. only to please their master, and live upon him, while the master’s busi- 
aay ness is to please all that come about him, and sometimes to fence against 
- them too. For a gainer by all his costs and charges, by all that he can 
er, give or spend, he shall never be. Such being the temper of most men 
ras in the world, that though they are never so kindly used, and so generous- 
on, ly entertained, yet they are not to be obliged ; but go away, rather en- . 
T0- rying their entertainer’s greatness, than acknowledging his generosity. So iF 
ye thata man, by widening or enlarging his condition, only affords the ma- fea, 
and licious world about him, so many more handles to lay hold of him by, ft Le 
Nd, than it had before. It is indeed impossible, that riches should inc) ease ; Bet 
bt- and that care, with many malign accidents besides, should not increase i 
te- with them. This is the dark shadow which still follows those shining ‘ 
nit bodies. And care is certainly one of the greatest miseries of the mind ; an 
the toil, and very day-labour of the soul. And what felicity, what en- mo 
yur joyment can there be in incessant labour? For enjoyment is properly {7 
in attractive, but labour expensive. And all pleasure adds, and takes in ‘' 
Ww, something to the stores of nature ; while work and labour is still upon 
ng, the exporting, and the spending hand: care is a consuming, and a de- Hi 
per vouring thing, and with a kind of spiteful, as well as craving appetite, } 
0n preys upon the best and noblest things ofa man, and is not to be put off ‘ 
nd with any of the dainties of his full table: but his thoughts, his natural | | 
the rest and recreations are the viands, which his cares feed upon. And is R 
re; not that wealthy great one, think we, very happy, whose riches shall | 
ng, force him to lie awake, while his very Porter is asleep? And whose Y Bi 
nse greatness shall hardly allow him so much as time toeat? Certainly, rei 
ce, such an one sustains all the real miseries of want, no less than he who * { 
the seeks his meat from door to door. For he is as much stgrved, who can- (th 
eet hot find when, as he who cannot find find what to eat; and he dies as 
surely, who is pressed to death with heaps of gold and silver, as he who 
Scrushed under an heap of stones or dirt. The malignity, and corrod- | d 
the lng quality of care is, to all intents and purposes of mischief, the same, ee 
“a be the causes of it never so different. And whether poverty or riches po 
nal Produce the vexation, the impression it makes upon the heart, is alike if 
hat from both. They who will be rich, (says St. Paul, 1 Tim. vi. 10.) pierce A > 


tiemselves through with many sorrows ; and those (it seems) sorrows not 
of the lighter, and more transient sort, which give the mind but feeble 
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touches, and short visits, and quickly go off again ; but they are such, as 
strike daggers into it; such as enter into the innermost parts and pow. 
ers of it; and in a word, pierce it through and through, and draw out the 
very life and spirit through the wound they make. These are the 
culiar and extraordinary sorrows which go before, accompany and follow 
riches: and there is no man, though in never so low a station, who sets 
his heart upon growing rich, but shall in his proportion, be sure to have 
his share of them. But then, let us cast our eye upon the highest con. 
dition of wealth and abundance, which this world affords; to wit, the 
royal estate of Princes: yet neither can this be truly esteemed an es 
tate of happiness and fruition; but as much advanced, above all other 
conditions, in care and anxiety, as it isin power and dignity. The great. 
est, and the richest Prince can have but the enjoyment of one man; but 
he sustains the united cares and concerns of as many millions, as he 
commands. The troubles of the whole nation concentre in the throne, 
and lodge themselves in the royal diadem. So that it may, in effect, be 
but too truly said of every Prince, that he wears a crown of thorns to- 
ether with his purple robe, (as the greatest of Princes once did,) and 
at his throne is nothing else, but the seat imperial of care. But 
2. The second evil which attends the possession of riches, is an insati- 
able desire of getting more, (Eccles. v. 9.) He who loves money, shell 
not be satisfied with it, says Solomon. And, I believe, it would be w 
hard matter to assign more instances of such as riches have made cove. 
ous, than of such as covetousness has made rich. Upon which account, a 
man can never truly enjoy what he actually as, through the eager pur- 
suit of what he Aas not; his heart is still running out; still upon the 
chace of a new game, and so never thinks of using what it has already 
acquired. And must it not now be one of the greatest miseries, for 4 
man to have a perpetual hunger upon him, and to have his appetite grow 
fiercer and sharper amidst the very objects and opportunities of satis{ac- 
tion? Yetso itis usually with men hugely rich. They have, and they 
covet ; riches flow in upon them, and yet riches are the only things they 
are still looking after. Their desires are answered, and while they are 
answered, they are enlarged ; they grow wider and stronger, and bring 
such a dropsy upon the soul, that the more it takes in, the more it may; 
just like some drunkards, who even drink themselves athirst, and have 
no reason in the world for their drinking more, but their having drunk 
too much already. There cannot be a greater plague, than to be a! 
ways baited with the importunitiesof a growing appetite. Beggars a 
troublesome, even in the streets, as we pass through them; but how 
much more, when a man shall carry a perpetual clamorous beggar i 
his own breast, which shall never leave off crying, give give, whether the 
man has any thing to give or no? Such an one, though never so rich, 
like a man with a numerous charge of children, with a great many hu 
mouths about him to be fed, and little or nothing to feed them with. 
For he creates to himself a kind of new nature, by bringing himself uw 
der the power of new necessities and desires. Whereas nature coDs 
dered in itself, and, as true to its own rules, is contented with little, a 
reason and religion enables us to take up with less, and so adds to 
strength, by contracting its appetites, and retrenching its occasi0l 
There is no condition so full m3) affluent, but content is, and will be § 
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necessary supplement to make a man happy in it; and to compose the 
mind in the want of something or other, which it would be otherwise 
hankering after. And ifso, how wretched must that man needs be, who 
is perpetually impoverishing himself by new indigences, founded u 
on new desires, and imaginary emptiness, still disposing him to seek for 
new reliefs and accessions to that plenty, which is already become too 
big for consumption, and the just measures of nature; which never 
finds any real pleasure, but in the satisfaction of some real want. Butas 
for the unsatiable miser, whom we are now speaking of, what difference 
is there between such an one, and a man over head and ears in debt, 
and dogged by his creditors, wheresoever he goes. For the miser is as 
much disquieted, dunned, and called upon by the eagerness of his own 
desires, as he whose door is haunted and rapped at every hour, by those 
who come crying after him for what he owes them; both are equally 
pulled and hauled to do that which they are unable to do ; for as the poor 
man cannot satisfy his creditors, so neither can the rich man satisfy his 
grasping, endless desires. And this is the direct and natural result of 
increasing wealth. Riches are still made the reason of riches ; and men 
get only, that they may Jay up, and lay up oyly, that they may keep. 
Upon which principle, it is evident, that the covetous person is always 
thinking himself ix want, and consequently, as far from any true relish 
of happiness, as he must needs be, who apprehends himself under that 
condition, which of all things in the world he most abhors. 


ANECDOTE. 
From the Colonial Churchman. 


Mr. was brought under religious exercises of mind ; so much so 
that he offered to join a society of Christiansin his neighborhood. They 
required him to give an account of his Christian experience before they 
woud receive him. Hedidso. It seemed satisfactory, and he was re- 
ceived as a member. He committed it to writing for his future satisfac- 
tion, Init he gave the dealings of God with his soul, in awakening him to 
a sense of his lost state, in discovering to him the depth of his depravity, 
his utter helplessness, and dependance upon Christ for salvation. He 
had imbibed the peculiar doctrines of the society of which he had become 
#member, one of which was, that a soul once united to Christ by faith, 
might fall into great darkness, and even open as well as secret trans- 
gressions of God’s law, without endangering its eternal salvation; that 
being once in God’s favor, we were diways in his favor. Whenever he 
would fall into doubts about his state, or be in heaviness through mani- 
fold temptations, he would resort to his written Christian experince. He 
did not continue to bring forth fruit— good fruit’—but on the contrary, 
diten very bad. But on taking out and reading his written ~xperience, 
his favorite doctrine had so trained his conscience, that it -vould hush 
with its accusations and murmurings, and he would go on s:tisfied. In 
Process of time he was laid on the bed of affliction, and brougit down to 
the side of the grave. He despaired of his recovery, and indeed it be- 
came so doubtful, that even his friends began to lose the hope of his re- 
‘oration to health. In this state, conscience once more assumed her 
authority, and spoke with a voice that awfully alarmed the poor backsli- 


der. Here he was, on the brink of eternity, and without the evidence 
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ofhis acceptance with God. The feelings of his heart, the blackness of 
darkness that gathered around him, and the awful eternity that he felt 
himself about to enter, conspired to alarm his wretched soul. In this 
agony he bethought himself of his written Christian experience. ‘Go! 
said he, ‘bring my experience, and read it to me.’ One of his family 
went to the place where he had deposited it, and on examination, found 
that it had been eaten or cut to pieces. On being informed of the cats. 
trophe, he became still more wretched. He had no data—no evidence 
of his salvation—and he vented his sorrow in repeated exclamations, 
‘ that his Christian experience had been destroyed.’ 

We cannot but conclude, that had this man’s experience or testimony 
of his love of God, and faith in Jesus Christ, been written and engraven 
on the tables of his heart, and not on perishable paper, he would have 
been spared those bitter lamentations, and would have enjoyed such 
humble confidence in God, through the merits of his Saviour, as would 
have enabled him to rest his hope in the Almighty conqueror of death, 
hell, and the grave, the only mediator between God and man, the man 


Christ Jesus. 


ON THE SALVABILITY OF THE HEATHEN. 
From the London Christian Observer. 


I lately heard a sermon delivered, under the authority of the king's 
letter, in behalf of the West India negroes ; in which the preacher mai- 
tained, in the most decided manner, that all unconverted heathens must 
of necessity perish everlastingly. Now, on scriptural grounds, it ap- 
pears to me incontrovertibly true, that every individual who is saved, 
shall be saved solely through the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ; but 
I am not quite so well convinced, that no one shall be saved who has 
not had an explicit faith in him: in other words, 1 doubt whether God 
will require that as an indispensable condition of salvation, which by far 
the greater part of mankind are, through causes over which they possess 
no control, under a physical inability to fulfil. They who hold this opir- 
ion seem to take it for granted, that either the unconverted Meathen must 
be saved by their works, or not be saved at all. The former alternative 
is clearly inadmissible ; but the latter does not therefore necessarily fol- 
low. What hinders that they may be saved by Christ, though, until they 
are saved, they know not their Benefactor? Who shall deny that men 
receive at the hands of Providencea thousand mercies, of which they are 
in this life totally unconscious, which they know not that they need, and 
which they never pray for? And is it utterly impossible that something 
of the same kind may take place, according to the good pleasure of our 
heavenly Father, in reference to the greatest of all blessings? 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 

Messrs. Editors,—In the Quarterly Theological Review, (London, 

January, 1836,) I find the following remarks, which appearing to ™ 
valuable as warnings, I ask their publication. 7 

“We cannot assent to the proposition, whether we speak positively ” 

comparatively, that the Church is now \ ‘dely damaged by the inefher 

ency of its ministers in the pulpit. We -annot think that tameness * 
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the fault of the day. We have almost more fear from the means which 
may be employed to produce religious excitement, and its constant com- 

anion, religious dissipation. *© *® © ®* * They talk of Church 
reform, but their aim is Church transformation. For there are, indeed, 
some men, who are never happy but in disturbing and disarranging, 
and taking up the plants to see whether they grow. As to the Church, 
many of them would fairly come under the penalties of the cutting and 
maiming act; for they would leave nothing in it unmutilated’by their 
knives of dashing and slashing awkwardness. They would talk of only 
detaching the unsound portions from the sound, and lopping off the 
useless members, and pouring into the veins the vigour of fresh blood. 

But they would really go upon the Hibernian system of improving the 
child by changing it at nurse. We have little sympathy with such pro- 
jects. We are not inquest of novelties. * * * * *® The Church 
will not be saved by the concession to Sectarians of the very principle on 
which it rests, as if the Church was like a condemned criminal, who must 
commit suicide in order to avoid execution. It cannot be sayed, if men 
alienate themselves more and more from their brethren in the Church, 
to form alliances, offensive and defensive, with the children of Non-con- 
formity ; introducing new classifications and divisions, dissipating the 
feelings and exploding the usages proper to an establishment, derang- 
ing all local appointments, undermining the foundations of the parochial 
system, setting ecclesiastical discipline and episcopal government at de- 
fiance, and trampling all regular subordination under foot. As loug as 
professed adherents of the Establishment make, as if by preference, 
other bonds of connection and lines of demarcation than Church-mem- 
bership, and seem to look upon the (so called) evangelical Dissenter, 
with more favour than the (so called) orthodox Churchman, we are se- 
riously at aloss to know what can be done. * * * * * = It is 
possible, perhaps, so to exalt the privileges of the believer as to annul, 
for an-untutored and barbarous understanding, the common rules of 
moral obligation. Let men, indeed, beware, lest truth itself should be 
embraced as an error and an empty fable: let them, indeed, beware, 
lest, in instilling the most mysterious doctrines of the Bible, quite inde- 
pendent of their proof, into minds utterly unable to grasp and appreci- 
ate them, the faith of Jesus Christ should be received as an idolatry, and 
the sublimest, the divinest articles of our creed should be transmuted 

into an awful superstition. Surely this is worse than to throw pearls 
before swine, or to plant the seed in a soil which is unprepared fur it, 
and where it cannot grow. It is better to go round than to go wrong. 
lt is better to move slowly, and step by step, than to think of leaping to 
the goal by a single bound ; than to build upon wrong foundations, and 
have to undo allthat has been done. It is betterto regulate the method of 
teaching by the capacity of the learner, sothatin the end he may be enabled 
to give a reason for the hope that isin him, and pray with the spirit and 

with the understanding also, than to fling even the nutriment of eternal 
life crudely into a mind, where it will soon be assimilated to its ordina- 

ty food, or become a mere mass of enthusiasm and confusion.” * * 
“May we not find traces of a similar character in the present day, among 
some who might not inaptly be styled “ Modern Gnostics,”—persons 

who use the phrases “ knowing Christ” —“ knowing the Gospel,” —in a 
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peculiar technical sense of their own, denoting the adoption of their own 
peculiar views, and of the phraseology of their party? Any of their 
party, though he, perhaps, is unacquainted with the original language of 
the New Testament,—though he may not be, more eminent than many 
others, in point of Christian morality—and may be utterly wanting in 
the meekness, charity, and humility of the Christian character, is at once 
pronounced by his party to “ know the Gospel,” in contradistinction to 
another, of perhaps greater knowledge of Scripture, and with far more 
ofa Christian spirit as delineated in Scripture ; but who is, perhaps, hard- 
ly allowed to be a Christian atall.” * * * * * “We altogether 
question, whether the mere circumstance of a crowded Church is of it. 
self the best criterion of spiritual benefit, or the truest gauge of the 
amount of religious feeling in the land. It only corroborates the fact, 
which was before too clear to need corroboration, that, in this age of 
excitement, more persons go to Church to be stimulated, than to knee! 
in prayer, or to be instructed in godliness; exactly as they read with 
more avidity, novels and spirit-stirring romances, than sermons, or trea- 


tises of theology.”’ 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON. 
By the Rev. Simon Gourarr. 


“Christ delivered us from the curse of the law, by becoming a curse 
for us; for it is written, ‘ cursed is he that hangeth on a tree ;” so that, 
instead of our being doomed to perdition under that curse which Adam 
brought upon himself and all his posterity, the blessing of Christ, secur- 
ing the possibility of salvation, comes in its place, he having obtained it 
for all mankind. But none can partake of so great a benefit but only 
believers, who lay hold on it by faith. As for unbelievers, who, by their 
infidelity and ingratitude, reject this benefit, they are excluded from it, 
and continue under the curse, according to the declaration of St. Jolin, 
iii. 36, “ He that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life, and he that 
believeth not on the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.’ He, therefore, that believes in the Son, shall obtain the bless- 
ing, and as believing, he is chosen to the blessing; but he that believes 
not the son is prepared for the curse, and the curse remains upon him, 
as the apostle witnesses in his Epistle to the Galatians, iii. 9, 10, saying, 
that ‘they which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham.’ And 
that, ‘as many as are of the works of the law, are under the curse.’ We 
must not imagine that the gracious God has appointed, by an absolute 
and unavoidable decree, any infants, especially of believing parents, from 
their mother’s womb, to the everlasting torments of hell. This rash and 
foolish notion is incompatible with the words of God, ‘who will have all 
men to be saved.’—(1 Tim. ii. 3.) And, ‘ who is the Saviour of all men, 
especially of them that believe.’—(1 Tim. iv. 10.) And, ‘who has 10 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth.’—(Ezekiel, xviii. 32.) The door 
of his mercy and blessing, which our Saviour Christ hath opened, 
shut against none. Are there’ any that remain under the curse! It 38 
their own fault, so far as they, by their unbelief and unthankfulness, 
reject the blessing that is offered to them, and choose the curse ; 4818 
said in the 109th Psalm, 17, ‘ As he loved cursing, so let it come unt? 
him ; as he delighted not in blessing, so let it be far from him.’ Let 
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not, therefore, the mothers who now hear me, nor any other believin 
women that have children, ever fancy that any ofthem are thus appointe 
to the curse before their birth, in order to be cast into eternal fire. But 
much rather assure yourselves, ye believing parents, as often as you 
think of your children, or see them before your eyes, that Christ died 
for them, and that, by his bitter sufferings and death upon the cross, he 
has done away the curse. And when they atfain to years of discretion, 
instruct them in the same assurance, to the end that, by laying hold of 
Christ and his blessing through faith, you and they may be made joint 
partakers of everlasting life.” 

It is aremarkable fact, that for preaching as above, (sound doctrine, 
we need not say, it appears to us,) the autnor was suspended from the 
ministry, by the Ecclesiastical authority of Amsterdam, about the year 
1570. 





EPISCOPACY. 
From the Southern Churchman. 


Mr. Editor,—I was lately permitted to read a letter from a distinguish- 
ed clergyman to a friend, on the subject of Ordination, which seemed to 
me to present, with great force and clearness, the view which moderate 
Episcopalians take of that vexed question. Avs it is a subject on which the 
public mind is beginning to be much exercised, and the importance of 
which is daily more and more appreciated, the course of e- ents having 
been such recently, as to compel some of those who deny the obligation of 
Episcopacy, to acknowledge its usefulness, 1 thought so condensed and 
luminous view of the question, as that letter presented, might, if transferr- 
ed to your columns, be acceptable to the Church, and useful to your rea- 
ders generally. 1 therefore solicited and obtained permission to make this 
use of it, and now offer it to you for that purpose. 

“T cannot say, any more than yourself, that my inquiries have led me 
to deny the validity of all other than Episcopal ordination. I fully believe, 
however, that other ordination is always irregular, and only justifiable so 
faras Episcopal orders cannot be obtained but at the cost of something of 
Vital consequence to the integrity of Christian principle. I cannot hold, 
however, that because the rulers are irregular and perhaps inexcusable, the 
people are destitute of valid ministrations. But we have no need to settle 
this question, I think, in ascertaining what form of Church superintendence 
and what source of ministerial function the Apostles left in the Church. [ 
see clearly the whole essence and distinctive principle of Episcopacy, 
three orders, and the power of ordaining restricted to the highest exhibit- 
ed in the New Testament, not formally, but incidentally, just as the bap- 
tism of children and the Christian Sabbath are exhibited, as if it were a 
matter of course, notorious in the Church, too well known to require a 
special mention. It followed upon the polity of the Jewish Church, as the 
baptism of children followed upon their circumcision, or the keeping of the 
Lord’s day upon the keeping of the Sabbath. Hence, we find it in the 
Scriptures in the same. incidental manner, but so much more plainly to my 
View, that if i¢ have not scriptural warrant, the others are yet more desti- 
‘ute, It is in the same incidental manner that we find it from the age of 
Ignatous (the disciple of John) to the Reformation—taken for granted as 
‘institution notoriously universal and of apostolic origin. Now, when I 
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consider that such was the unbroken chain of Church organization for near. 
ly 1600 years, that if any other subsisted during that space, it cannot be 
discovered either in the sacred Scriptures or the history of the Church— 
that if the Apostles did institute a government essentially different, we have 
the problem to solve, how that apostolic institution could have been so tho- 
roughly and suddenly laid aside by the primitive Church, and another, di- 
rectly the reverse, taken Ghiversally in its stead, so that no one resisted, 
nor complained, nor doubted—as ifthe whole Christian world went to sleep 
Presbyterian and awoke Episcopal—and all forgot they had ever been 
any thing else, and left not the least record of any surmise that any change 
had been made. When I consider that nineteen-twentieths ot all who pro- 
fess religion in the world, are under Episcopal regimen, and in a very 
great majority have never heard of any other; and moreover, that if we 
could assemble the Church from all preceding centuries up to that of the 
Apostles, we should find.that the non-Episcopalians would be so few, that 
they would be as much concealed in the great assembly as a grain of sand 
upon the sea shore, I am constrained to ask, where is the evidence that 
is sufficient, in spite of all this,to convince us that the Church of the Apos- 
tles was not Episcopal? Or, supposing it only probable that the fountain 
of this long and vast stream of Episcopacy was in the institutions of the 
Apostles, where is the argument of such immense importance, the beneiit 
of such vast dimensions, as to warrant a departure in these times from so 
large a portion of the present Christian Church, and a total dissent from 
the known principle of the Church in all ages of which history treats? 
Your mind, like mine, is afflicted with the present divisions of the Chiristi- 
an Church. Alas! what would become of Christianity were it committed 


to its friends? Division abounds more and more— This it is, more than 


infidelity or popery, that cripples our strength. And why is division so 
easy—the sin of it so lightly esteemed? Because of the low estimate of 
the importance of searching antiquity and the sacred Scriptures for the 
origine! draft of the visible Church, and adhering to that—because of the 
prevailing idea thatthe visible Church is whatever any one chooses to adopt; 
and so that he has the spiritual grace, he need not trouble himself with forms 
and outward institutions ; and again, because, in most of the sects, perhaps 
all, there is so little visibility retained, and what is retained, is so committ- 
ed to the varying modes, and tastes, and judgments, and fancies, and whims, 
and tempers, and abilities.(as to how it shall be exhibited,) of the various 
individuals whv conduct their services, that the mass of the people form 
little decided attachment to the Church as visibly set up according to cer- 
tain visible ordinances—but are bound to those things in little else than 
as they may be attached to the peculiar ways or talents of the minister 
with whose services they are connected. Change the minister to whom 
they are attached, and until you substitute something in a minister either 
similar or equally taking, you take away their attachment ina great degree 
to the peculiarities of their sect. Hence, the facility with which, under 
these circumstances, people will often leave the whole frame-work of their 
denomination and join another because they like the minister. ' 

“ The remedy of this array of evils is two-fold: adherence, on principle, 
to the ecclesiastical regimen of the ancient Church as a principle or cenirt 
of unity in the present visible Church, and adherence to a liturgical wor- 
ship, suited to the dignity of the object and the wants of the weak and ig- 
norant, as the fence-work and chain of unity in the visible Church.” 
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Now, my dear brother, it is one of the encouraging symptoms of better 
things, that these views, both of the evil and the remedy, are becoming ap- 
preciated in quarters from which one would not have expected it. 


SE 
POETRY. 


From the Protestant Episcopalian. 


TO BISHOP WHITE, 

On his 88th Birth-day— April 4th, 1836. 
“ Rightly is it said 
That man descends into the vaE of years; 
Yet have I thought that we might also speak, 
And not presumptuously, I trust, of age 
As of a final Eminence, though bare 
In aspect and forbidding, yet a point 
On which ’tis not impossible to sit 
In awful sovereignty—a place of power— 
A throne, which may be likened unto his 
Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 
Down from a mountain top.”.—WorpswortH. 








The poet’s fancy must have surely seen 

Some blest old age as thine, loved man, has been. 

For thou art standing on a height of years, 

The antique mound of hopes foregone, and fears. 

An undiminished ray from Heaven beams o’er 

Thy path that’s past and what yet lies before ; 

While on the eyes around thee there is shed 

The promised glory of the hoary head. 

Some gentle hearted Walton should indite 

Thy modest valour in the hallowed fight. 

Rest, aged warrior! Thy hand yet grasps the sword, 

Raised never ’gainst a foe of thine, but of thy Lord. 

From thy mount of time, the backward view may trace 

A nation’s birth, her strife and early race ; 

Thy prayer was offered for her stormiest hour, 

And still tis guardian of her tranquil power; 

On thine own brow unclouded light has shone 

Of faith, that brightens as thy path leads on. 
BERKELEY. 


From the Southern Churchman. 
SLEEPING IN JESUS. 
BY MRS. MACKAY, OF HEDGEFIELD. 


Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep! 

From which none ever wakes to weep: 
A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes ! 


Asleep in Jesus! oh! how sweet 

To be for such a slumber meet! 

With holy confidence to sing 

That death has lost his venomed sting! 


Asleep in Jesus! peaceful rest, 
Whose waking is supremely blest : 
No fear,—no woe shall dim that hour, 
That manifests the Saviour’s power. 


Asleep in Jesus! oh for me 
May such a blissful refuge be: 
GOS. MESS. VOL. XIII. 17 
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Securely shall my ashes lie, 
Waiting the summons from on high! 


Asleep in Jesus! time nor space 
Debars this precious “ hiding-place :” 
On Indian plains. or Lapland snows, 
Believers find the same repgse. 


Asleep in Jesus! far from thee 

Thy kindred and their graves may be: 
But thine is still a blesse d sleep, 

From which none ever wakes to weep! 


eee 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Annual Celebration of the Prot. Epis. Sunday Schools in Charleston. ~ 
It took place in St. Peter’s Church, at the usual time, the afternoon of 
Whitsun Tuesday. After divine service, the Assistant Minister of St. 
Paul’s Church addressed the children in a very interesting manner, 
having for his text Psalm iv. 6. The congregation was large, and each 
child, on leaving the Church, was presented with a Tract. 





Episcopal Female Bible, Prayer Book, and Tract Society —The Anni- 
versary Meeting was held in St. Philip’s Temporary Church, after 
morning service, on Whitsun Tuesday. A short address was made by 
the presiding Clergyman. The Annual Reports of the Board of Mano 
gers and Treasurer, were read, and a resolution passed, requesting each 


membe: to endeavor to obtain at least one additional member, and the 
Clergy to bring the claims of the Society before their respective flocks. 
Some interest was manifested at the meeting, but the number present 
was too small. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Cook, a Presbyter of this Diocese, has been 
regularly transferred to the Diocese of Alabama—having been appo eat 
ed a Missionary of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary © Society, 
Florence. 

Missionary Lecture-—I\t was delivered on Thursday, the 12th of Me ay, 
(having been postponed from the prece ding Thursday, owing to the 
inclemency of the weather) and the collection was $30. The following 
has been set forth by the “ecclesiastical authority” of this Diocese. 


Order of Service for the Charleston Thursday Afternoon Missionary 
Lecture. 

Psatms.—Either the portion for the day’s Evening Prayer, or one ot 
the Selections, or other proper Psalms—at the discretion of the Minis 
ter officiating. 

Lessons selected by the Minister officiating, at his discretion. 

Evening Prayer otherwise, as usual, except that immediately before 
the two final Prayers, and after other Occasional Prayers, the following 
Collect be said : 

O Almighty and Everlasting God. who hast made all men, and hatest 
nothing that thou hast made, and who wouldest not that any should pe! 
ish, but that all should come to the knowledge of thy truth and be 
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saved, we implore thy blessing upon the counsels and measures of thy 

Church, for the propagation of the Gospel in the world; for the giving 
he heathen the knowledge of thy laws, and ali who sit in darkness, the 
li oht and comfort of faith that is in thee, according to thy word. 

trengthen, O Lord, the hands of all who are labouring i in the blessed 
weak of missionary benevolence ; and give thy people grace to see aud 
know, and faithfully perform, what things they ought to do for the fur- 
therance, by their means, of the glory of thy name, and the happiness 
and salvation of their fellow-men. And, O God, who hast taught us 
that all our doings without charity are nothing worth, pour into our 
hearts that most excellent gift of chari ity ; and let it please thee, so to 
bless, direct, sanctify and govern ws, in our present work, that even by 
this, thy holy name may be ‘clorified, and thy blessed kingdom enlarged, 
to the breaking down the kingdom of sin, satan and death, and the ga- 
thering of thy dispersed sheep into the one fold, of which Jeans Christ 
himself'is the true Shepherd and Keeper; through the same Jesus 
Christ our Lord, to whom with thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honour 
and glory, now and forevermore. Amen. 

Christ Church, Wilton—On Wednesday, April 27th, this recently 
erected Church was consecrated by our Diocesan. ‘The services were 
as follows: After the preliminary service, the sentence of consecration 
was read by the Rev. Dr. Gadsden; the service for the day was read 
by the Rev. Mr. Leverett, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Fowles, Minister of 
the Chure h. An appropriate sermon was delivered by the Right Rev. 
the Bishop, reg Ps. exxxii. 11—18. The corner-stone of this build- 
ing was laid in January 1835, °° The work, which then was auspiciously 
besun, has been carried on with commendable unanimity and zeal, and 
is now brought to a handsome completion. The site, Wilton- Bluff, is 
commanding; and the prospect much admired, In the immediate vi- 
cinity, and within view, ave several plantations, whose numerous opera- 
tives are conveniently accommodated in the spacivus galleries of the 

uch, which have been erected for their exclusive use and benefit. 
That the spiritual temple, which may there be reared, may outvie in 
symmetry its neat, though perishable type, is earnestly to be desired : 
aud they who there meet to hear the word of Christ, and to join in the 
soemn services of the Church, are commended to the Christian fellow- 
ship and prayers of those who love our Zion, 

Our Mission in Greece.-—A frequent objection to the appeals made in 
behalf of l‘oreign Missions, is based upon the fact, that they are so re- 
invie fromthe observation of those who contribute to their support: and 
therefore, that they have no security for the proper emp!oyment of their 
funds. The re ports of the Missionaries themselves are flattering; that 
is to be « xpected: bnt after all, they may deceive themselves as to the 
favorable results of their labours, if faithful; or they may pen glowing 
replesentations to deceive others, if unfaithful to their trust. We 
might it say, that contributions to Foreign Missions, should be made in 
faith and with prayer. Inso doing, we “lend tothe Lord,” and when 
“cast into his tre asury,’’ we may trust that he accepts the offering, even 
though it be a widow’s mite, and in His own way, and in His own time, 
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will employ it for his glory. It cannot return void, but shall accom. 

lish that whereto He will send it. We may “cast it on the waters.” 
and send it beyond the waters, and fear not but it shall be found again 
after many days. There is too much worldly wisdom and policy enter. 
tained, and too little of simple faith and prayer exercised, in reference 
to the extension of the Gospel. Hence it. is, that so many decline to 
give, and hence also, what is given, is not more abundantly and speedi- 
ly blessed. We might add a consideration which should strengthen 
our faith and encourage our prayers—the strong presumption, that those 
who consent to leave their native land, and take their abode in a foreign 
and heathen soil, men of families taking their wives and children from 
the comforts and society of home—give pretty strong assurance of their 
sincerity and devoteduess. We are glad, however, when the objection 
is met, by information incidental and impartial, in proof of the accepty- 
bleness and success of aay existing Missions. Sach was the letter of 
Dr. W iitehouse, of N. Yor’ after a visit to the Missiovaries in Greece, 
published some months since, which has establi-hed the c aims of the 
enterprise to the perfect confidence of all who bad or had not encour- 
aged it before. We have heen pleased to read in the 2ecorder. a letier 
written by a proprietor of land in Attica, published in the London Re- 
corder. It tells us, that an English Clergyman is about to settle in 
Athens: it records the fact of our Missionaries’ regularity and faithful 
ness ; it corroborates their testimony as to the importance of the station, 
in a city of 20,000 inhabitants—and finally, it proposes that an English 
Chapel be erected there, that English residents may not deprive the 
natives of the full benefits of attendance on Mr. Hill’s ministry, but that 
his opportunities may be extended beyond their present sphere. It 
will be delightful to see England and America “ striving together’ for 
the salvation of Greece. Already are schools, ational and benevolent, 
in full action, and it must gladden the heart of every sincere Christian 
to know, that the Gospel is daily read and explained to the rising yene- 
ration in that very Agora where it was first preached by St. Paul. The 
west seems to be paying back its great debt to the east, since American 
missionaries have already erected three ample buildings, and purchased 
a site for a fourth, for the education of the Greek youth, and especially, 
have they wisely directed their attention to training up school-mis- 
tresses for Greece. 

Tract. Distribution —A poor woman of Charleston mentioned, that 
being herself much pleased with the “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” she res 
quested her sister (a resident of Savannah, on a visit here) to read tt. 
She complied, and expressed herself as being much affected by it, and 
from that day seemed desirous of becoming religious, previous to which 
time, she had been exceedingly thoughtless. At her earnest solicitation 
her sister gave her two or three copies of the trect, which she took 
with her to Savannah, and entreated her-own family, and several deat 
friends, to read it. The consequence was, that not ‘only her husband aud 
sister, but the most of her intimste companions, became pious. See 
that time (more than ten years ago) the first convert seems to be “ grow: 
ing in grace,”’ and is a blessing to her family. she has paid a recent 
visit to this city, and her sister, who first showed her the little narrative, 
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says, that her piety is great, that I should be delighted to hear her 
speak on the subject, and that she seems anxious to bring all she loves 
into the fold of Christ. “ Little Jane” also, gave much satisfaction to 
them all. 

System of Excitement—The more, writes an intelligent observer, it 
has been pushed forward, the more have the calmer and. regular em- 
ployments of the Sanctuary been undervalued. Many have looked 
upon the ordinary means of grace as too frigid and lifeless to attract 
and encourage the religious affections. 

Bishop White Prayer-book Society—The anniversary meeting was 
held in Philadelphia, on the 17th of May. “ Among all the interesting 
considerations which were presented by the speakers, we could not be 
but especially impressed with a suggestion (by the Assistant Minister of 
St. Michael’s Church, Charleston) upon the best mode of recommend- 
ing the Prayer-book to general favour. It is that those who adopt it, 
should present to the world a practical illustration of its efficiency in 
their lives. Let the spirit which pervades it be the spirit which they 
display, and their testimony will be far more effectual than any vain and 
idle eulogium from the lips merely, upon its inimitable beauties. Our 
actions too should harmonize with the spirit of active benevolence which 
it breathes, especially in the promotion of the Missionary enterprize. 
The end to which it points throughout, the object for which it constantly 
incites us to pray, ts that expressed in the petition“ That thy way way 
be known upon earth, thy saving health among all nations.” —Ph. Recorder. 

Items —Two thousand and twenty-five dollars and 75 cents, were 
collected for Domestic Missions, by the Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Derr, 
on his visit to Mqbile. ‘The Chureh at that place is represented es highly 
flourishing, and rapidly increasing in numbers. The Rev. Messrs. Crot- 
ty, Roman Catholic Priests at Birr, England, have openly seceded from 
the Romish faith, and been followed by a great majority of their congre- 
gation, The American Bible Society has recently appropriated $3000 
to our Mission in Greece, to aid in the publication of the Scriptures in 
the Greek language. It has likewise contributed $500 to our Chinese 
and Persian Missions. “Lhe American Tract Society has appropriated 
$1750 for the use of our Mission in Greece.——lIn Halifax, N.5. there 
is au evening service on Sunday, “by which much accommodation is 
given to the poor.” We presume, therefore, that the owners of the 
pews absent themselves in the evening, or at least have it understood 
that their pews are at night free sittings. The house in which the 
services of the Protestant Episcopal Church are held, at Bordentown, 
N. J., was once the residence of Thomas Paine, and in one of the 
tooms, the “ Age of Reason” is said to have been written. By an 
old act of Parliament, every vacant seat in any parish Church in Great 
Britain, becomes public property, the m ment the service commences, 
and in case of the seats being locked, instances have occurred of their 
eing ordered to be broken open. Sermons on the “ Evidences of 
bristianity,” and on the doctrine of immortality, are now rarely heard. 
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Why? “The fault (well says the editor of the Churchman) lies chief. 
ly in the people, who will bear no preaching, which is not addrexzed to 

e imagination, the passions, or the senses. All experience shevjs, 
“that Religion flourishes (as the same editor justly notices) at equal 
distance from the frozen seas of skepticism, and the burning heats of 
enthusiasm.’’——-“ An extensive reaction has taken place from the re- 
cent explosions of fanaticism ; the movement will probably be towards 
the opposite extreme of Romanism.” 











Obituary Notices. 
Departed this life, on the 8th April, in St. George’s Parish, (Accomack County, Vir. 
ginia) of which he was the Minister, the Rev. W. H. MITCHELL, a native of Charles. 
ton, and formerly Rector of St. James’ Parish, Santee. Educated in the principles, 
and accustomed to the discipline and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Charch, un- 
der a pious mother and other relatives, he, at an early period of life, contemplated tie 
devoting of himself to the ministry-in the same: was ordained, soon after he had attained 
the canonical age, and both as a settled Minister, and a Missionary, was engaged with 
fidelity, and not without success, for the wellare of the souls committed to his charge, 
not of the refined and opulent only, but of the poor, and the servile class also. Respec- 
ting the cardinal doctrine of Episcopacy, Mr. M. was particularly well informed, and to 
the system of our Church in general, no one of her Ministers was more sincerely and 
ardently attached. He had, under the grace of God, attained no ordinary measure of 
that charity, which “believeth all things, and hopeth all things’—that “ lowliness of 
mind,” which esteemeth others “ better than themselves,” and that meekness “ whieh is 
in the sight of God of great price" He has rested from his labours, and his works of 
faith, and charity, and patience, do follow him; while we doubt not, he whose name is 
Love, will be watchful for the widow and the fatherless of his removed servant. “ Leave 
thy fatherless children, | will keep them alive, and let thy widow trust in me.” ‘Thus 
hath he spoken to his covenanted people. 
The Hon. RICHARD J. MANNING.—A late mail from Washington has brought 
the melancholy intelligence of the sudden death of this very interesting gentleman—a 
pure patriot, a successful promoter of peace and good will among men, an exemplary 
relative and friend, a sincere, decided and ardent member of the Protestant Episco 
pal Church. He did not take a partiin her councils, as was desired, but his services 
were valuable in his parish; his kindness to the Minister, was cordial, uniform, and con- 
stant; his example, in both embracing her principles and conforming to her instituiions, 
(taking his seat, not in the Sanctuary only, but his place atthe holy table also) was useful; 
his influence, and it was great, throughout the diocese, was on her side. In his pubic 
papers, as Governor of this State, expressions of reverence for religion were spontne- 
ously introduced; and in his latest speech in Congress, we unavoidably trace the Chins 
tian, for “ out ofthe abundance of the heart,”’ the mouth will speak. ‘To the most it 
ortant of causes, the cause of truth and righteousness, and holiness; of God, and ol 
sohaees nature, his loss is indeed great; and it is as natural, as it is proper, for the 
“Gospel Messenger” to adopt on the occasion, the prayer of the Psalmist: “ Help, 
Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, for the faithful fail from among the children of meu — 
in the spirit, not of despondency. but of faith in Him, who careth for his Chureh, who 
has enjoined that Church to cast all her care upou Him, and who has promised that the 
gates of death shall not prevail against her. ‘Uhanks be to God who will give her the 
victory over a wicked world, and over all the power of “the ememy,” through Jess 
Christ our Lord. Amen. ‘ 
Died at New-York, on the 4th May, BENTLEY HASELL, Esq. of Montgomery, 
Alabama, formerly of Charleston, 8.C. For up wards of a year, his constitution ha 
been shattered by an afflictive shock, and his friends had apprehended a fatal result, but 
not so soon. Yet it was not tod seon for him. His peace with his God had been 1 de. 
He had fled to the Saviour for salvation, and by humility, faith, and devotion, had ¢\"" 
abundant evidence of a change of heart. His removal must be regarded as an 6" 
tion, not only by his family and immediate friends, but by the.infant Episcopal Congr 
ation of Montgomery, Alabama, in organizing and sustaining which, his services ha¢ 
Cas eminent. ‘To weep for him, were a needless repining, however our hearts , 
condole with his bereaved family; for the word of God hath deciared, “ Blessed ar . 7 
dead who die in the Lord, even so saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labours 
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He “has been gathered to his fathers, having (as we doubt not) the testimony of a good 
conscience, in the Comraunion of the Church of Christ, in the confidence of a certain 
faith, in the comfort of a reasonable, religious, and holy hope; in favour (as we trust) 
with his God, and in perfect charity with all men.” 


Died, on the 12th May, aged 60 years, Miss MARIA H. PINCKNEY, the eldest 
daughter of the late Gen. C. C. Pinckney, of whose enlightened, and warm 
and practical attachment to the Protestant Episcopal Church, this ‘Gospel Messenger” 
has been frequently called to speak, ‘That the daughter in knowledge and virtue; in 
cultivating an acquaintance with the principles of true religion, in a decided preference 
for the Church of her vows, in works of piety and charity—in a generous hospitality 
—in disinterested services and sacrifices for her country—and in. other respects, was 
a follower of the example of her honored father—is well known to all who knew her, 
and we might say to our community in general. Ovr humble testimony to the strict 
Vir- justice of the following elegant tribute to her memory, which is extracted from an arti- 
lew cle in one of our daily papers, is not needed, but we take pleasure, and believe, that 
les, we are promoting our great purpose, the advancement of Christianity, by placing it on 
un- record on our pages. 

| the Her death is, in the nature of a public calamity, a great general loss, so far at least 


ined as this community is interested. Will not her noble moral example, her extraordinary 
with munificence, her private, unseen, and beautiful charities, all be missed? To what ob- 
ange, jects of general utility—to what public or private wants did she ever give a denial? 
pec When any thing was to be solicited, were not all eyes and all hopes directed to that 
id to house, as to the overflowing fountain of beneficence? How many altars of religion has 
and the hand of Miss Pinckney assisted to build up? How many broken, dejected, and sor- 
ve of rowing hearts, has her benevolence soothed and alleviated? Unostentatious and reser- 
ss of ved, she would have done good by stealth; but the blessings of the poor could not be 
ich is suppressed,—they were uttered aloud. Still many of her charities must forever remain 
ks of unknown, while they fell around her like the dews from Heaven, gentle and unseen, 
me is but refreshing and consolatory to her own heart. In Miss Pinckney were beautifully 
eave blended some of the highest and noblest qualities of our sex, with the finest of her own. 
Thus Modesty, gentleness, forbearance, dignity ; a perfect absence of all selfishness, generos- 


ity, and a liberality in giving and expending,which sometimes impinged upon the resources 
even of her ample fortune. Is not such a character indeed a public loss? Her love of 
couutry was unsurpassed. Her fondness for South-Carolina was so strong, and true, 
that no haman motive, not even, I believe, the,certainty of preserving and-prolonging 
er existence, could have induced her to leave it.. The love of the birth-place—the solum 
seats natale —burnt in her breast with such a steady, constant, and fervent heat, that no as- 
4 com salts, either of private or public misfortanes, could have extinguished it. * * A 
pilrer patriotism never was enkindled in the breast of any man, than glowed in hers— 
nay, no man could have felt'it in the same degree: for what passion, or sentiment, or 
publi aa that agitates his soul, can compare with a similar one in woman’s, living, and 
tant reathing there, in its refined,and chastened simplicity? Excluded, by the decree of soci- 
Chris *y, from coming forth on the arena of political conflict, and not, being therefore under 
ot i he dominion of all those stimulants which incite men to action, namely, vanity, lust of 
and of poWer, avarice, ostentation, with a train of sordid and selfish vices, mingled, it may be, 
for the rage wy with virtue; the patriotism of Miss Pinckney shines with the brightest lustre. 
« Help, : ‘ | that sacred fire, which was kept in the Temple of Vesta, in ancient Rome, and 
ther Which none but the purest and. most spotless hands were permitted to guard: so did her 
ch, who parioniem appear to her admiring countrymen, undefiled, and kept alive by the simple 
that the energies of her own untainted heart. It was impossible for a man of sense to have 
ber te pased an hour in conversation with Miss Pinckney, and not to have retired strongly 
hh Jesus anne the or pice of her understanding above most women of the day. 
~ re she spoke wi confidence, or authority—far from it. Her diffidence, which 
ne 3 a bordered on timidity, and therein gave an increased interest to her char- 
meh = rom all attempt or appearance of display. Her colloquial ability was 
witch or oe ad effect; she talked not for victory, but for the sake of truth, while her 
op wade. saan at = free from all affectation, and only remarkable for a nervous simplicity, that 
nd give yed her just and excellent thoughts through the clearest medium.” 


un afflie oa in Christ Church Parish, May 12th, (it being the day whereon we commemorate 

Conzte ofthe : ascension into heaven) ELIZABETH ANN JOSEPHINE, youngest daughter 
ety ev. Andrew Fowler; aged 1 year, 6 months, and 18 days. 

Tee fe ts but a life of tears! “ Every one of us,” says St. Cyprian, “when he is 

> 2 z PO om inn of thie world, begins his journey in tears:’’ so that each 
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* As I began in tears, I end my life; 

For all my life is but a mourning strife: 

Thus all begin, thus all men end their years; 
When born they weep, and die expending tears. 
Thus in those tears, as in a shipwreck found, 

In his own waves each single man lies drown’d! 
He’s only blest, that so doth pass the frith, 

To have no cause of weeping aiter death.” 


Wouldst thou have an abstract, an epitome of human life? Daniel, the celebrated 

Archbishop and Elector of Mentz, in Germany, will inform thee. He has given the 
following precepts of holy living; to which I shall add a few words, by way of illustra. 
tion or application : 

1. Life is short: therefore improve it to the best advantage. 2. Beauty is deceitful; 
therefore, let it not ensnare thee 2°. Money flies away; therefore; consider it not as thy 
chief good; nor trust in it, as though it were thy God. 4. Honour is envied; therefore, 
seek not the honour of the world, but aspire after that which cometh from God. 5, 
Discord is pernicious; therefore, always seek peace, and ensure it. 6. Victory is doult. 
ful; therefore, boast not of thy valour before the battle is fought, and thou art sure of 
victory. 7. Friendship is deceuful; therefore, take heed how, and whom thou trustes. 
8. Old age is miserable; therefore, arm thyself against it, by honest, manly and Chris 
tianconduct. 9. Death is happiness; therefore, be not afraid: of it—meet it as thy friend, 
—it will open heaven’s gate to thee. 10. Wisdom is fame eternal; therefore, to te 
sought after; I mean, that divine wisdom which will soon bring us to a kingdom, never 
destitute, never to be invaded, eternal, and which should be anxiously sought after, as 
our only delicity, when we come to die. 

ae 


Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement of Christiany in §. C. 


The Librarian reports the following donation from Mrs. Lydia Bryan, viz.: 
Sermons, by Jean Baptiste Massillon, Bishop of Clermont: to which is prefixed the 
Life of the Author; selected and translated by William Dickson. Brooklyn. 2 vol. 1503. 
The Charges of Jean Baptiste Massillon, Bishop of Clermont; addressed to his Clergy. 
Also, two Essays: the one onthe art of Preaching, and the other on the composition of 

a Sermon, as adapted to the Church of England. New-York. 1806. 








EPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 


_ By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocess.—On Sunday, the 14th 
February, at Christ Church, Boston, Mr. John T. Lathrop was admitted into the Holy 
Order of Deacons. | 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Doane, Bishop of New-Jersey.—On Saturday, April 23d, 1°%%, 
in St. John’s Church, Chew’s Landing, the Rev. R. Harrold was admitted into the Holy 
Order of Priests. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. B. T. Onderdonk, Bishop of New-York.—Iu St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn, on the 24th April, Messrs. Calvin Colton and Math. P. Knapp, were aduitted 
into the Holy Order of Deacons; and the Rev. W. W_ Niles, Deacen, was admitted into 
the Holy Order of Priests. 

By the Right Rev. Dr Bowen, Bishop of South-Carolina.—In St Michael's Church, 
Charleston, on Wednesday, May 25th, 1836, the Rev. Stephen Elliott, sen. was admitted 
into the Holy Order of Priests. 


1 We received through the Post-Office from “‘ A Friend,” fifteen dollars, to aid ths 
publication, for which five copies are sent to the Ladies. Domestic Missionary Soculy fur 
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distribution. 
CALENDAR ¥OR JUNE. 
5. 1st Sunday after Trinity. 24. Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
11. St. Barnabas. _ 26: 4th Sunday after Trinity. 


12. 2d Sunday after Trinity. 29. St. Peter. 
19. 3d Sunday after. Trinity. 


